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Institutional Care of the Feeble-Minded* 


By Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D, 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


The mentally deficient, like the poor, have always been with us. 
St. Paul urged us to “comfort the feeble-minded.” History and liter- 
ature record numerous examples of morons of high and low degree. 
The great Linnaeus listed ten clinical cases. 

But Bonaterre’s biography of the “Savage of Aveyron” in 1799, 
followed by Itard’s report of his training two years later, marks the 
real beginnings of the scientific study of the feeble-minded. This 
was followed in the early part of the nineteenth century by the ex- 
ploratory studies of Esquirol, Seguin, Voisin, Howe, Kerlin, Duncan, 
Bourneville, and others whose published works gave accurate material 
on the characteristics and educational possibilities of the mentally sub- 
normal. These developments led to the opening of private and public 
institutions for the care and training of the feeble-minded in Europe 
as early as 1840, and in this country a decade later. 

The twentieth century opened with the classical text-books of Ire- 
land, Shuttleworth, Barr, Tredgold, and other writers, which appear- 
ed coincidentally with the early experimental studies of Binet and his 
followers. 

The first research laboratory for the study of feeble-minded chil- 
dren was established at Vineland in 1906 with Goddard at its head. 
Since that time the research movement has spread rapidly in many 
directions and has contributed greatly to our knowledge of the subject. 

So we are a long way from being completely ignorant about the 
feeble-minded. We know that feeble-mindedness is at the core of 
most of our social problems, and that a program of state care and 
prevention is imperative. This problem seriously confronts the social 
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worker, the teacher, the physician, and the applied psychologist. To 
supplement our scientific knowledge with the wisdom of practical ex. 
perience let us talk informally ‘with some of these professional workers 
and note their opinions and points of view. 


THE SociaAL PROBLEM 

“Miss Jones,” we say to a friend who is a social worker, “you 
have been in the field of social welfare for a number of years and 
must have some first-hand acquaintance with the feeble-minded. What 
can you tell us that would give us a better understanding of this prob- 
lem ?” ; 

With a show of professional discouragement Miss Jones replies: 
“Indeed I have had some contact with problem of mental deficiency! 
Isn’t it complicating every social ill with which I deal day by day? 
Isn’t it the greatest single cause of crime and delinquency? Isn't 
it the greatest obstacle I have to face in caring for wayward girls and 
young women? Doesn’t it make impossible any hopeful outlook for 
financial relief in those families which have not sufficient judgment 
to use wisely what comes to their hands? Doesn’t it lie at the root of 
truancy, and isn’t it a frequent explanation of the unemployment which 
I meet? 

“Yes,” she continues, “I know the feeble-minded in their homes. 
They live under the most haphazard conditions. Their house-keep- 
ing is my despair. They have not the ability to get along in a better 
environment, and they barely hold their own in the poorest. I have 
come to believe that their poor environment is a symptom and not a 
cause of their social inefficiency. Their feeble-mindedness shows it- 
self not only in their lack of ordinary judgment, loose morals, lack 
of social adaptation and miserable care of their children, but parti- 
cularly in their mental incapacity to profit permanently from anything 
that we can do for them. Try as we will to improve their lot, they in- 
evitably fall back to their inferior mode of living. 

“What can we do about it?”, she asks. “Our institutions are hope- 
lessly crowded. I am told by the experts that a very conservative 
estimate of the number of the feeble-minded in the general population 
is four-tenths of one per cent and that this is less than half the per- 
centage which has been definitely established by state and county sur- 
veys. They say that during the war one per cent of all the draft re- 
cruits in this country were found to be so feeble-minded by the Med- 
ical Examining Boards, that they were rejected for military duty, and 
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that these were only the easily recognized cases. In the most pro- 
gressive states institutional care is provided for only one-tenth of the 
feeble-minded. 

“The feeble-minded from my point of view,” she concludes, “are 
those people who do not manage their affairs with ordinary prudence, 
who don’t have much ‘common sense,’ who are economically a burden 
on their neighbors and who are too incompetent to ever expect to get 
along well independently of charitable aid or supervision. It seems 
to me that we would save a great deal of money if we could bring 
ourselves to provide the direct cost of institutional care which, after 
all, is so very much smaller than the indirect cost of the attendant 
evils of proverty, crime, and the perpetuation of bad stock.” 














THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

Miss Jones urges us to visit the special classes to learn more 
about these children. We find Miss Smith, the teacher, most en- 
thusiastic about her work. She is accustomed to receiving visitors, 
for her class is a “show place” and has been called the educational 
laboratory of the school system of her city. Wéith pardonable pride 
she displays the hand-work of her children. She tells us how James, 
who was an incorrigible in the regular class and a truant during those 
periods when he attended school at all, now begs to stay after hours 
to finish the kennel he is making for his dog. She asks Mary to show 
us the party dress she started at school and finished at home, thus 
furnishing good occupation for idle time previously spent on the 
streets. Miss Smith has an optimistic word for each child and a re- 
markable exhibit of the manual work of her charges. She is not so 
proud of their academic work and deprecates this work on the basis 
of their inability to profit from abstract instruction. 

“You see,” she says, “these girls and boys have failed utterly in 
the regular grades. They could not learn to read or write. But what 
could you expect? They were tested before they came to our class 
and not one of them had a mental age of more than ten years and 
most of them were under that. You know yourself that the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic which children learn is of no great value to 
them if they cannot go beyond fourth grade ability in those subjects, 
and you know, too, that it takes a mental age of ten to pass the fourth 
grade. 

“I am sorry,” she adds, “that the children don’t come to me before 
they have acquired such a distaste for school: because of the formal 
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work. I am sorry that we feel obliged to give them every academic 
opportunity until they become so discouraged that they show their re- 
sentment in misconduct and truancy. These same children who were 
so hopeless in the regular grades have proved surprisingly capable in 
my special class. And they are as human as you or I. They like to 
do work which is within their capabilities. They take pride in the 
things they can do. 

“But isn’t it too bad that these lower-grade children in my room 
with mental ages of seven, six and even five years, must soon go out 
into the world and try to earn their living, when we know so well 
that it takes a mental age of more than nine years to get along in the 
world successfully? Isn’t it too bad that my girls and boys must go 
through a period of delinquency or crime before they bring them- 
selves to public attention so positively that we finally must give them 
some kind of institutional care? And isn’t it too bad, even then, that 
we send them to reformatories for criminals instead of to institutions 
for subnormals? 

“They are children in mind even if they are adults in body, and I 
wish it were possible,” she sighs wistfully, “to give my better children 
a chance under supervision, and to put the more hopeless cases, those 
who cannot possibly succeed, in institutions where they would be happy 
and useful, and where they could contribute to their support instead 
of being both a menace and a liability to the state.” 


We leave Miss Smith with her fine hopes and her practical ideas. 
It is a pleasure to see how much she has done for these children by an 
education adapted to their needs. For at least a few years of their 
lives they have had the chance to live at their best, to experience a 
little happiness, to exercise their limited creative talents, to compete at 
their own level. We have heard the psychiatrists talk about “positive 
self-feeling” and the “sense of achievement.” We remember that they 
said that these feelings are basic to all individual success. We are 
glad that for at least a few years these simple-minded children had 
their chance to succeed. 

Cheered with our interest in her children Miss Smith urged us 
to talk with Dr. Brown, the medical inspector for her district. “If 
I could only add his technical knowledge to my practical experience I 
should feel so much better able to help my children,” she confessed. 
“But as it is I find my work very much easier and more satisfactory 
because of the advice he gives me.” 
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MEDICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Dr. Brown represents the best of his profession. He takes his 
job seriously. He does something more than look for mere diseases or 
obvious physical defects when examining the mentally deficient. His 
psychiatric training, wide practical experience, and scientific interest 
have led him to make a special study of nervous and mental disorders 
among children. He is familiar with the standard works on feeble- 
mindedness and frequently visits the special classes and the state in- 
stitutions for defectives. 


The doctor receives us cordially and is interested when we in- 
troduce ourself as a psychologist. “This is a problem which needs 
all the help it can get from all branches of science,” he begins. “I am 
greatly handicapped here in my work by my own inability to give the 
mental tests, without which my own examinations are definitely handi- 
capped. Of course I have learned how to give the Binet tests, but I 
have had no particular training in the use of this and other mental tests. 
Moreover, all my time is needed for the purely medical and psychiatric 
examinations of these subnormals. I find that when I make complete 
examinations I often discover remedial defects, such as diseased ton- 
sils, adenoids, poor teeth, toxic conditions, and other chronic ailments 
which make children look and even behave as if they were feeble-mind- 
ed when, as a matter of fact, all they need is corrective medical treat- 
ment.” 

We agree heartily with the Doctor. We have felt for many years 
that intelligence tests in the schools should be used to sort the bright 
from the dull children. Our own experience has taught us that many 
children who have been listed as school failures are suffering from 
physical handicaps of a comparatively simple sort, such as defective 
hearing, which may make a child appear disobedient and permit him 
to “get” only fifty percent perhaps of the teacher’s instruction. So 
we are cautious not to diagnose children of even obviously low intelli- 
gence without first endeavoring to obtain a physical examination to 
guarantee the absence of physical defects. Of course, physical defects 
are quite common among the feeble-minded, and it often takes one’s 
best judgment to determine whether the mental defect or the physical 
defect is of the greater importance. 

In our discussion with Dr. Brown we find that feeble-mindedness 
from the point of view of the medical profession has long been con- 
sidered a defect or disease of the central nervous system. Dr. Brown 
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talks about microcephalus, those children with such very small brains 
that normal mental development has been organically impossible. He 
contrasts this with hydrocephalus, those with very large heads where 
a cerebral pathology interferes with the normal mental and motor 
functions and brings about an arrest of mental development. He 
describes a case of feeble-mindedness following a severe accident in 
early infancy which caused definite injury to the central nervous sys- 
tem. He discusses the toxic diseases such as congenital syphilis, in- 
fantile paralysis, encephalitis, and so on, which occasionally result in 
arrested mental development. He talks about the Mongolian type of 
feeble-mindedness, the children with slant eyes who, although of 
different families, look like brothers and sisters. He even gives an 
account of a cretin type, due to thyroid deficiency which is now 
receiving glandular treatment and which has made remarkable mental 
and physical development even though its final mentality will prob- 
ably not be normal. 

“But what puzzles me”, Dr. Brown confides, “is this very large 
number of children who are definitely feeble-minded where I can find 
no specific pathology, no definite nervous disease. These children are 
referred to me in increasing numbers by our social worker, and I ex- 
amine many others as a matter of routine before admission to the 
special classes. In the absence of any definite physical abnormalities 
I sometimes assume that these children may be the victims of imper- 
fect glandular function. Some of them look like thyroid cases, some 
look like pituitary cases, and so on, but I must confess that to me 
the whole subject of the endocrine glands is in such a state of con- 
fusion that this is only hypothetical. It is my conviction,” he con- 
cludes, “that every case of feeble-mindedness has some definite physi- 
cal cause, perhaps a native lack of brain capacity, but I must admit 
that in the majority of feeble-minded children we cannot discover 
any specific physical pathology. We know they have poor brains but 
except for hereditary limitations cannot usually say why.” 


PsYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
In our exchange of views the Doctor has been flattering enough to 
consult our own opinion. “Now you are a psychologist,” he says. 
(How accustomed we are to this suggestion of mind-reading ability!) 
“You talk more about the feeble-minded than the rest of us do; what 
are your views on this problem? Do you think low mental-age is a 
sure sign of mental deficiency?” 
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This gives us a chance to get expansive. But we have made a 
few mistakes in diagnosing some children as feeble-minded solely be- 
cause of low intelligence. So we side with those who are unwilling 
to call a child feeble-minded just because he does poorly in the Binet 
test. We have had some experience with the I. Q., or intelligence 
quotient, that mystic label which classifies us all for better or for 
worse, and are careful not to use it as a sole criterion of feeble-mind- 
edness. Moreover, we have found that there are different kinds of 
mental ability as well as different levels, and that sometimes disability 
in one direction is offset by aptitude in another. We have found 
some people, for example, relatively more capable manually than verb- 
ally, like our family plumber, who in spite of his limited intellectual 
equipment, plays such an important part in this civilization of bath- 
rooms. And we have specially coveted the social type of intelligence, 
which predisposes its possessors to “good mixing.” 

We have generally found these three kinds of intelligence verbal, 
manual, and social, closely correlated in most people, but in some in- 
dividuals the proficiency or deficiency is specific. Jim, for example, 
a forty-year--old boy, with a mental age of five, is the self-ap- 
pointed hand-shaker of our institution. You cannot be at The Train- 
ing School for twenty-four hours without meeting Jim and receiving 
from him personally the keys to our hospitality. Harry, on the other 
hand, whose intelligence as measured by the Binet scale, would lead 
us to expect him to succeed in college, barely gets along as our steam- 
fitter’s helper. So we are wary of limiting ourselves to any one in- 
telligence test lest we overlook some important special capacity in 
the face of a general disability. 

We also feel the importance of stressing the personality traits of 
feeble-minded children. We find that in this respect they more resem- 
ble normal people than in their general intelligence. We have read Dr. 
Wembridge’s paraphrase of Shylock’s protest: “I am a moron. Hath 
not a moron eyes? Hath not a moron hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections and passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter as 
the intelligent are? If you prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle 
us do we not laugh? If you poison us do we not die? If you 
wrong us shall we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we 
will resemble you in that. The villainy you teach us we will execute, 
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and it shall go hard, but we will better the instruction.” No words 
could better fit the moron who must lead a citizen’s life without a 
citizen’s equipment, and the sombre concluding threat is no less om- 
inous because no moron would have the wit to make it. 


“Well, Dr. Brown,” we say, after this reflection, “one eminent 
psychologist, Binet, has contrasted feeble-mindedness with normality 
by saying; ‘An individual is normal when he is able to conduct himself 
in life without need of the guardianship of another, and is able to 
perform work sufficiently remunerative to supply his personal needs’, 
Binet discovered that intelligence was a primary consideration in men- 
tal deficiency. He says; ‘It seems to us that in intelligence there is a 
fundamental faculty, the alteration or the lack of which is of the 
utmost importance for practical life. This faculty is judgment, other- 
wise called good sense, practical sense, initiative, the faculty of 
adapting one’s self to circumstances. To judge well, to comprehend 
well, to reason well, these are the essential activities of intelligence. 
A person may be a moron or an imbecile if he is lacking in judgment; 
but with good judgment he can never be either. Indeed the rest of 
the intellectual faculties seem of little importance in comparison 
with judgment’: 

“I believe Binet was right. Whether or not a person is feeble- 
minded depends first of all upon his social competence. No matter 
how low a person’s intelligence may be I am personally unwilling 
to call him feeble-minded if he can get along fairly well in society, 
managing his affairs with common prudence and the ordinary amount 
of judgment and foresight which characterize the self-supporting, self- 
respecting citizen of the community in which he lives. 


“I do not mean to say, however, that all social incompetents are 
feeble-minded. I think of the feeble-minded only as those whose 
social incompetence is directly the result of lack of mental capacity, 
and specifically where the lack is due to arrested development. These 
individuals as children do not succeed in school, and as adults do not 
succeed in society. When we come to study these people more care- 
fully we find not only a low intelligence but a general retardation of 
all the so-called mental faculties. All their mental processes, emo- 
tional, volitional, and intellectual are on a low plane. In other words 
they are like children who have never grown up. Children show dif- 
ferences in degree of intelligence; so do the feeble-minded. Children 
show differences in special abilities and disabilities; so do the feeble- 
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minded. Children show personality differences; so do the feeble- 
minded. Children are undeveloped physically ; so are the feeble-mind- 
ed, relatively. On the whole the feeble-minded show a general ten- 
dency toward infantility which we sometimes call hypoplasia or con- 
stitutional inferiority. 


“In our research studies of the feeble-minded we have found 
that only a small proportion of children are feeble-minded as a di- 
rect result of some accident, illness, disease, or congenital defect. 
The great majority of the feeble-minded children derive their feeble- 
mindedness from their ancestral stock. These are the so-called hered- 
itary cases. Feeble-mindedness appears to be transmitted on a hered- 
itary basis much the same as talent or superiority is transmitted. Just 
as good trees bring forth good fruit, and poor seeds bring forth 
poor plants, so it is with genius and with feeble-mindedness. That 
is why it is so important to provide institutional care for those feeble- 
minded who would otherwise perpetuate bad stock.” 


“In your judgment,” asks Dr. Brown, “should all the feeble- 
minded receive institutional care? Or would you designate some as 
being more imperative than others? Our State cannot hope to take 
care of all its defectives in institutions, and I am wondering to which 
cases you would give preference.” 


“I am not one of those,” we reply, “who advocate wholesale in- 
stitutional care of the feeble-minded. This is both impossible and un- 
necessary. Some feeble-minded persons get along fairly well for a 
time where conditions are favorable. Others are not ‘very urgent 
cases from the standpoint of immediate menace. Moreover, many 
of the higher-grade children can be cared for temporarily in special 
classes in the public-school system. In considering which cases should 
go to institutions I think we should take account of such things as 
age, sex, conduct, home conditions, trainability, and so on. We 
should certainly aim to provide state care for the feeble-minded of 
bad stock. The real menace lies in these high-grade hereditary feeble- 
minded who mate and reproduce in ever-increasing numbers. These 
individuals often are so nearly normal that only the experts recognize 
them. They are liable not only to mate with their own kind but even 
with good stock. This is particularly likely with attractive feeble- 
minded girls who are almost certain to marry or else to become moth- 
ers out of wedlock. 
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“Feeble-minded children should receive the benefits of institution- 
al training while they are young, and particularly during the period 
of adolescence. This is especially important for those communities 
which do not provide special classes or which do not hold children 
in special classes to a relatively late age. Some of the higher-grade 
feeble-minded children can be so successfully trained in institutions 
that their menace to society in later life is materially reduced, if not 
entirely overcome. The number of these is perhaps limited but it 
may be expedient to release the more promising cases after training, 
thus providing room for persons who otherwise would get no training. 
Perhaps these paroled cases should be sterilized as a eugenic measure, 
At any rate all the feeble-minded should be under some kind of state 
supervision or care such as can be provided for by state registration, 
supervised parole, industrial colonies, custodial institutions, or train- 
ing schools.” 


(To be continued in the April Number) 


Training for Leadership—Here and Now 
Alice Morrison Nash 
Department of Education—The Training School 


The training of children to be helpers in the classrooms has been 
for many years one of our very important objectives. In fact, be- 
cause of the immediate and practical results to be obtained from such 
training we have grown to look upon it as one of our best means of 
encouraging children to be both trustworthy and dependable. 

Likewise we have demonstrated the value of training’ children 
to be leaders and just as leadership is a big thing in the lives of all 
who can qualify, so it is in the lives of the mentally deficient to the 
very limit of their ability. 

For example, a child who for various reasons is not at all in- 
terested in any phase of school work, may be vitally interested in 
teaching another child to do the very task which a moment ago he 
scorned. The reason is a very simple one, as a member of a class 
he is put through the regular paces, but as a helper, he is at once 
elevated to a higher, more responsible position and immediately is 
inspired and transmits to his pupil an interest which he refused to 
use for himself. Therefore, we recognize the value of this special 
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training that results from leadership in our school organization and 
use it for those children who may profit thereby. 


Our average daily school attendance numbers about 212 children. 
We employ fourteen teachers, thus averaging 15 pupils per teacher. 
But the division of pupils does not work out in just this way since 
in the Kindergarten and Physical Culture Classes, where numbers add 
to the interest of the lesson sixteen to twenty pupils make a good 
sized class. In the more quiet and concentrated work ten to twelve 
pupils to a class seems to be about the right number. It is obvious 
that the control of the children in the classes having the larger num- 
ber of children enrolled is more difficult than in the classes number- 
ing twelve or less pupils, and it is in these larger and more difficult 
classes that we have found the “pupil helper” to be of great assistance 
to the teacher as well as being of advantage to the child. I do not 
mean that the control of classes is delegated to the pupil helpers, 
but that by having such a helper the teacher is given the necessary 
time and opportunity to study the difficult pupils and is thereby better 
able to solve her problem thoughtfully rather than too hastily under 
that pressure which often leads into more trouble. 


Our work is arranged on the departmental plan and the classes 
change at a fifty minute period in the morning and a forty minute 
period in the afternoon. Such arrangement really gives to every child 
a short recess period four times daily and this is a wonderful help to 
the temperamentally restless child. But to the staff, these are worri- 
some moments as the supervision of this number of children in action 
is a real responsibility and it is here that the trustworthy children 
learn their best lessons and feel that they belong to the staff, at least 
for the time being. 


At the present time we have fourteen children in definite train- 
ing for this work. Six are on part time duty in the class rooms 
and the others are doing cadet duty at the change of classes and are 
also being trained for substitute work in the various classrooms. 
This is not the old monitor system which so often led to abuses be- 
cause the monitor had such a “free hand.” To be successful these 
children must be closely supervised and trained for their leadership. 


The progressive histories of two of our best trained pupil help- 
ers—Letty in the Kindergarten and Willis on the school farm are 
both interesting and suggestive. 
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Letty, who has now been a helper in the Kindergarten for the 
past fifteen years, presents a rather classic example of what this 
training can actually mean to a child. Temperamentally, Letty lack- 
ed all of the qualities, poise, stability and trustworthiness which are 
to be desired in a leader when she came and during her early school 
days she presented a real problem to her teachers and caretakers, 
On many occasions she got into trouble and always assumed a stub- 
born defiant attitude so that her whole being seemed to say “Make 
me if you can.” As those were the long ago days of corporal punish- 
ment she received many a whipping without apparent good results, 

Once she noticed how peculiar a child’s eyes looked after she 
came from the hospital, She was told the doctor had put “drops” in 
her eyes so that at the first opportunity Letty undertook to transfer 
tears to her own eyes and also to those of other children and was 
much surprised at being punished for doing what the doctor had done. 

Troubles of many sorts occurred until one of the teachers felt 
that she saw possibilities in Letty by a different avenue of approach. 
She began to praise the good and refused to see the bad. This was 
a complete reversion of the methods heretofore used with Letty. 
This wise teacher, who was in charge of the Kindergarten, made the 
request that Letty be assigned to her as a helper. At first the idea 
was discouraged as at no time had Letty shown a special liking for 
little children and at this particular time she was not in good stand- 
ing either at school or at her cottage and it seemed a rather question- 
able procedure to grant such a request, but the teacher’s enthusiasm 
and interest in Letty overruled all objections and the experiment was 
made and today and for many years Letty has very successfully ful- 
filled the duties of an assistant to the Kindergarten teacher. In fact 
in 1916 for a period of several months she took charge of the class, 
an untrained employee assisting her during the circle and recess per- 
iods, but Letty really carried the burden of the responsibility. 

At one time during her early training period it looked as if the 
experiment might fail for she had a quick temper and as she reported 
to other classes during the time when not assigned to the Kinder- 
garten, she fell into trouble frequently. On one occasion she dis- 
graced herself to such an extent that she was deprived of her class 
while we decided what should be done. News of her trouble soon 
traveled to the ears of the little school children with whom she work- 
ed and they were quite heartbroken, especially so when they realized 
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that “their Letty” would not be with them for a few days. It was 
the knowledge of their sorrow and later their joy when they welcom- 
ed her back which marked the changing period in Letty’s life and 
from that time on she was able to control her temper and her actions 
until today she is one of the most dependable, trustworthy children in 
the Training School. Years afterwards while talking to me about 
this episode, she has never quite forgotten it, she confided the fact 
that she was much more ashamed of having her little pupils know 
of her disgrace than of the disgrace itself and that it was her desire 
for the approbation of these same little ones which caused her to 
turn over a new leaf and to become what she is today, a thoroughly 
trustworthy exemplary girl. “To be like Letty” has become almost 
a slogan in The Training School. 

The beginning steps in gardening, poultry raising, fruit and berry 
growing and allied subjects are included in our educational training 
program and the direction of this work, for a period of about five 
years was successfully conducted by one of our boys who for a period 
of three years was especially trained for this very definite piece of 
work. This boy came to the Training School from one of our chari- 
table organizations and he was a most trying boy. His history, be- 
fore coming here, stated that he had played truant much of the time, 
had been run over by a heavy dray while attempting to steal a ride— 
which necessitated three rather serious operations on his arm. While 
still in very poor physical condition, both as a result of his sufferings 
and of his poor inheritance he arrived at The Training School. I 
recall very clearly the first meeting which I had with Willis, he was 
in the day room of his cottage and had been told by his house mother 
to do certain things. The impertinence which he gave her and the 
ease with which he ignored her requests marked him at once as a 
disobedient lawless sort of a chap. The boys in the group at finst 
admired somewhat his daring, but they soon learned to their regret 
that he not only could talk to “grown ups” but he could also “boss” 
them around a bit. Apparently many or all of his achievements be- 
fore coming to us had centered around the idea that the fellow who 
could use his fists to the best advantage was the winner. Trouble, 
disturbance and disobedience followed in his trail. As is usual he 
soon had a group of followers who tried to imitate him. 


In his case also we were just beginning to learn that to give a 
child a positive but pleasant job to do is much better than to contin- 
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ually say “don’t do this” and “don’t do that.” So one day with the 
idea of keeping him by himself and giving him something constructive 
to think about he was “permitted” to build a chicken house. It proy- 
ed to be a wonderful idea from the moment he began to work out 
of doors building his first chicken house, he was a changed boy, 
His health improved and his whole attitude toward life took on a new 
meaning and strange as it may seem, love for the out of doors and for 
all things in nature seemed to be this city boy’s best outlet. Later 
he was privileged to spend much of his time developing the work 
which really came to be a part of his very existence. He himself 
improved until he became one of our most dependable and interested 
workers, in fact he was promoted from the ranks of pupil helper to 
that of an employee and during the last two years of his life he re- 
ceived the recognition which he had so well and justly earned. | 
would also add that in his love for the things in Nature and in his 
ability to impart knowledge he was a real inspiration to his teachers 
and many of the little boys who were trained by Willis to see the 
things as he saw them—the early violets, a blue bird’s nest, a growing 
garden or a beautiful tree, have never quite forgotten the lessons 
which he taught them. 


If space permitted, like histories of many of our pupil helpers 
could be written. L. B. who substitutes in the Physical Culture class- 
es and assists with the weaving. M. S. who is being trained to work 
with the Kindergarten group. S.C. who is interested in broom mak- 
ing and is teaching a class of little boys to do the more simple opera- 
tions. W. E. who in his love of animals—his pony, dog and chickens 
—and his splendid spirit with children, gives promise of becoming a 
second Willis. M. F. who is a capable helper in all of the girls’ 
classes and who is devoting part of her school time to the cutting 
of the girls’ hair. C. J. who is a wonderful helper with our little 
Junior band boys, although a cripple, will always find a place in this 
class to express his talents. The histories of each of these children, 
how they have progressed from what they were to what they are now, 
would be interesting, but hardly more so than the fact that each in 
his or her way is contributing very positively to the successful run- 
ning of the department. As I conclude this paper I feel that the 
training of children for this very specific piece of work, to be helpers 
and leaders of their less able brothers should be a very important ideal 
in all child training. 
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Book Review 


E. ArmitaGeE McCann. Ship Model Making. 2 Vols. New York, 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 129 and 150. 


These two volumes by a master mariner and well-known expert 
on old ships reflect the current interest in decorative ship models and 
and the craftman’s protest at commercial abuses of this art. The lure 
of ships stirs in us all romantic sentiments associated with the spirit 
of adventure and tradition. The high ideals of courage and loyalty 
identified with maritime history and literature are symbolized in 
models which suggest the stirring life of the roving seaman. One 
might even suspect that this vogue for models among adventurous 
souls of sedentary habits offers some vicarious expression of our long- 
ing for a life of heroic action. 

The artist and the sea-lover will find both sentimental and re- 
creational satisfaction in these detailed descriptions of miniature vessels 
of by-gone days. If sufficiently skillful one will also find delight in 
the past-time model-ship construction. 

The author achieves a happy compromise between the decorative, 
pseudo-ship models now so widely on sale and the scale models of 
accurate reproduction. His “sketch models” satisfy the exacting 
demands of artistic workmanship with sufficient faithfulness of de- 
tail. 

The author gives careful instructions with sketches and drawings 
for making models with a few household tools at little expense. 
Volume I deals with the Barbary Pirate Felucca and the Spanish Gal- 
leon. Volume II is devoted entirely to the American Clipper Ship. 
We are not ourself able to judge the artistic and historical merits of 
the models nor the working value of the instructions, but the content 
of both seems above reproach. 

It is doubtful if these volumes will prove of much practical value 
to teachers of deficient children. They are intended apparently for 
adult or adolescent recreational outlets. They should, however, be 
valuable for manual work with gifted children. They especially pro- 
vide an excellent means of correlating art, literature, history, and other 
subjects with manual projects of timely interest. 


VINELAND, N. J. 
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“Today the science of child psychology has developed to such ap 
extent and the field of education is so changing and so complex in its 
various aspects that no one student can conceive a complete laboratory 
school which will meet the requirements of an adequate education. 
al theory, a constructive system of training, and a complete psych. 
ology of the child. Consequently our Laboratory schools of today are 
based on the principles of co-operative research and co-operative train. 
ing. In these schools, specialists are in charge of special subjects, such 
as reading, writing, and spelling. Other specialists are in charge of 
the pre-school, the elementary, or the high school children, the psych- 
ological examination of the children, the course of study, and the 
administration of the school. In short, a group of specialists direct 
the various phases of the child’s training and development.”—THE 
CHILDRENS FOUNDATION. 


Institutional Notes 
1100 bushels apples (15 varieties) were placed in storage last Fall, 
Twenty 5/8 baskets were distributed twice each week to the 
children for eating in addition to those for sauce and baking. 

159 hogs slaughtered—30,000 Ibs. dressed weight. 

2000 Ibs. scrapple. 

1700 lbs. sausage. 

15,200 Ibs. in brine cure for smoked hams, shoulders and bacon. 





“The mentally deficient child is lost among normal children. It 
is pushed into the background. Every little ambition to do something 
or to be somebody is crushed because it is slow or it doesn’t under- 
stand. It gets hurt in the games if with those of its size or may 
hurt others if it is with smaller children, and it usually tries to play 
with the smaller ones who are nearer its mental level. In school 
it drags behind in its work. The impatient teacher ignores it. The 
patient teacher strives vainly to steal time from the demands of her 
roomful of rapidly moving children. Finally even she gives up, 
for she must carry her class through or be herself counted a failure.” 





The nineteenth session of the Summer School for 
Teachers of Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will 
be held from July 11th to August 19th. As students will 
live at the Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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